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The educAtlonal flla Is one of the oost effectively used 

educational connunlcatlonB materials. It has been found to 
be very effective vhen used properly. The current Interest 
In providing better and more efficient means of Instruction 
prompted the Division of Educational Communications to 
assign a staff member to the full-time Investigation of the 
utilization and distribution of educational films In the 
schools. The following report was prepared by David Rees 
after numerous staff conferences and after a meeting with 
representatives of the state's schools who met to consider 
various proposals for the Improvement of film distribution 
and utilization. This report presents nine firm recom- 
mendations. Some of these can be carried out at once 
others may be carried out vhen funds become available. 
Additional suggestions for Improving Instructional film 
utilization vlll be welcomed and will be Incorporated In 
the general plan as It Is possible to do so. This report 
Is part of the Division's effort to give the educational 
film Its rl^tful place In the state's schools as a major 
teaching material. 
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Hlstoirleally, the Idueatlon Depertaent of this state 
has alvays shown leadership in fostering policies and prograas 
which strive to prorlde for the children of the state the best 
educational opportunity. Such leadership^ in aost eases ^ has 
been in the aanne r of creating an incentive for school districts 
to develop their own iaproveaents in instruction according to 
the dictates of local needs. Occasionally, the Departasnt has 
deviated froa this policy of indirectly encouraging local in- 
centive. These deviations have been initiated when prograas 
were necessary to Improve upon certain school functions where 
tlae was laperative and deaonstratlon Important. However, 
such deviations, when the Departasnt has directly given aid 

v' 

for specific purposes, have been fToa their inception self- 
liquidating, so that school districts eventually assuasd 
responsibility for the altered function. 

The Departaent has also provided direct aaterial service 
to school districts when it was deeasd such a service could 



he rendered aore efficiently and econoaically at the state 
level. In keeping with Departasnt policy of local respon- 
sibility, such services were terainated when school districts 
acquired the potential to provide for theaselves. Illustrations 
of such Departaent activity nay he found in all fields of 
educatloi^. A notable illustration aay be found in exaaining 
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the Departoent'e role In the field of audio visual education. 

The State of Heir York provided lantern slides for the 
use of teacher-training schools as early as l886. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 189^ extended this service for 
school use in cities cuod villages . Specific appropriations 
for visual instruction vere msde annually by the Legislature. 
In 1903p these appropriations reached the sum of $38,000. 

This amounted to approximately of the total State budget 
Yor education. The year 1903 found the Department, throu^^ 
its Visual Instruction Division, concentrating heavily on 
loaning lantern slides to all educational Institutions of the 
state. The loaning of slides continued for forty-four years 
until 1939# vhen this service was terminated and the slides 
vere deposited In teacher-training institutions, public 
schools, museums, and other types of service centers. The 
Department oimed 600,000 slides consisting of 13»000 titles 
and in its peak year loaned U,bbl,26l slides to the schools 
of the stajie. Hbirever, by 1939# It vas decided that school 
districts vere capable of building their ovn slide collections 
or concentrating their resources on acquiring the never media 
that vere becoming available. In the opinion of many educators 
the Department's service of loaning slides aided greatly the 
acceptance of the never media by the schools of the state. 

Another instance of direct aid and participation by the 
Iducatlon Department to foster a nev innovation Is the present 
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assletance to those schools wishing to explore the applications 
of television to their educational needs. Television councils 
also are aided and encouraged by the Departnsnt. In addition, 
the Departac^nt Instituted a study on the possible applications 
of television In hlc^r education. This study resulted In 
specific recomnsndatlons for the direct participation by the 
Bepartoent In prosiotlng a state educational television network. 
Of course, it Is laposslble to ascertain, at present, the Im- 
pUcations of such leadership by the Department In educational 
■^l^vialon for education la Hew York State; however, the 
Department's role In such exploration will Insure that whatever 
benefits nay be discovered will be applied to Increase the 
educational opportunity of the children of this state. 

The Education Department Is continually studying all 
facets of education to determine how It mi^t better serve the 
schools of the state. Such studies determine the form of action 
the Department will follow. The Division of Educational Com- 
munications, In keeping with this laportaat function of the 
Department, decided to Investigate the role of l6ae educational 
motion picture film as a tool of Instruction In the schools of 
Eew York State, to determine the problms Iflherent In Its use 
as such, and to recommend to the Commissioner possible action 
by the Department for the alleviation of such problems. 
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One with Interest, speculate eoneemlng the 

laipact of the action picture oh educators at the turn of the 

century. The vast najorlty of educatars i^ohably dlsalssed 

notion picture use in ths elassrooa as lapractlcal. The film 

was vide and therefore bulky. It vas printed on a nitrate 

base vhich nade it highly InfLuanble not to aentlon exploslTe. 

But laagine the exclteasnt such a phenoasna as the notion 

picture generated In the alnds of those educators vho orerlooked 

the lapractlcal state of notion picture technology. Consider, 

here vas an Invention that vould allov control of the dlaenslou 

of tine In exaalnlng aovenent. The gait of a horse, the build 

up of cloud fomatlons, the flight of a bee, all could be freed 

froB the llnltatlons of the huasn nlnd In the description of 

notion. The art of fl,la aontage could be i^^aed to explain the 

aost complex of seealngly unrelated units. Through anlaatlon, 

any concept could be described. It Is no vonder that a mn 

like Thomas A. Idlson In I923 said: 

"let us take a class In geography. It seems to as 
that notion pictures offer here a rather astonish- 
ing substitute for the colorless, standardized 
lessons of the textbooks- not only an opportunity 
to teach directly from a buoy world at work, but 
with all the atnosiAiere of adventure, romance, 
achlevenent. 

We could teach history, of course, in much the 
saae way and literature, and biology- aufl In our 
advanced courses, chemistry, geology, physics. 

I^re Is no limitation to the caasra. It is 
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slnply a natter of the ri^t dlreetlcn.”* 

However, with all the Inaglnatlon for the application 
of the notion picture to education, notion pictures were 
still Inpractlcal for this purpose at the turn of the century. 

A major deterrent to the use of the notion picture In the 
classroom was the fact that the motion picture projector had 
to he placed In a fireproof enclosure as a safety measure 
because of the Inflammable properties of the fils. World 
War I brought about the Invention of l6nm film. This film 
was printed on an acetate base which was not Inflammable. In 
the early 1920 *s the l6nm motion picture projector was marketed. 
With the addltlcm of sound to l6nm In 1933, and color three 
years later, 161m motion pictures became one of the most 
versatile and useful of all media. The educators now had a 
powerful as well as a practical teaching tool at their dis- 
posal. Educators have had the notion picture at their dis- 
posal for the past thirty years. It Is with this in mind that 
this study will examine the extent of use of educational film 
In the public schools of Hew York State. A most desired xesult 
of this study will be recooiendatlons to the ConDlscloner to 
facilitate the Increased use of the most efficient and effect- 
ive motion pictures by the teachers of this state. 



^Robert D. R^mes, editor. The Diary and Sundry Observa- 
tions of Thomas Alva Edison (Hew T<nrk: Philosophical Library, 
15557, p. 14b. 
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Before atteoptlng a study of the status of the education- 
al notion picture film In the schools of Hew York State, It was 
essential to designate what phase of motion picture usage would 
be Investigated. Hotlon pictures are used for uEusy Instruction- 
al objectives In many subject eoreas and on many grade levels. 

To concentrate on the Instructional aspects of the motion 
picture would entail an elaborate and complex study, much of 
which would duplicate previous Investigations. It was decided, 
therefore, that a survey should be made concerning Itself with 
the availability of the motion picture film and l6mm projection 
equipment. It was also decided to Inquire as to the teachers' 
attitudes concerning the use or lack of use of the educational 
film. By concentrating on materials and attitudes In general. 

It was felt that the Division of Educational Conmunicatlons 
could then be In a position to propose a state level administra- 
tive plan or plans by which conditions In regard to the teacher 
use of motion picture films could be Improved. 

Forty-six state education departments were queried as 
to any state directed or coordinated film program either In 
operation at present or contemplated In the future. Thirty- 
three education departments responded to these Inquiries. 

These responses allowed Insights Into workable state directed 




plans tbat had some implications for Vew York State. 

A questionnaire listing forty of the most frequent com- 
plaints of teachers regarding Inconveniences In using film 
were compiled. This listing became the Instrument by which the 
most objectionable deterrents Influencing teachers' attitudes 
toward film usage were determined. One hundred seventy 
questionnaires were distributed to teachers by superintendents 
and principals In sixteen school districts. Of the one hun- 
dred seventy distributed questionnaires, one hundred forty- 
eight were returned to the Department, and the frequency 
responses to the listed complaints were tabulated. Since the 
above sample was taken txom. a cross-section of teachers K-12 
and since It was also balanced between city and rural school 
districts. It was deemed sufficient as an Indication of 
material factors Influencing teachers' attitudes. 

The equipment and materials questionnaire was a simple 
form which a school district's A-V coordinator or business 
manager could Indicate quantities of motion picture equip- 
ment owned by the district and monies spent for such equip- 
ment and Its maintenance. Ihlrty school districts whose total 
enrollment approached of all the K-12 school enrollment 
of the State, were selected. Batlos of equipment to students 
and to teachers were determined from this sample. It was 
assumed that ratios determined from such a large segment of 
student and teacher population would be approximately the same 



for all of the State. It was also assumed that funds spent 
to purchase and rent motion picture equipment and films would 
h^ approximately double for all the State. 

The findings of the above mentioned questionnaires 
were compared, where comparisons were possible, with the 
findings of the Godfrey Report for Hew York State with the 
result that Insignificant differences were found. The Godfrey 
Report Is the result of a natlonEil study made under the dir- 
ection of Dr. Eleanor P. Godfrey. The full title of the 
study Is Audiovisual Media In Public Schools and Phctors 
Influencing Their Use . This study was made for the tkilted 
States Office of Education during the 1962«1963 
school year by the Bureau of Social Science Research, Inccnr- 
porated, of Washington, D. C. The Education Department 
acquired the Study* s Hew York State I.B.M. cards. These 
cards contained Intelligence pertaining to a stratified 
random sanple of one hundred sixty-seven Hew York State 
school districts . 

The above fi ndin gs allowed the formation of several 
theoretical plans. These plans were devised to determine the 
extent to which the Education Department could aid schools 
under existing Interpretations of the State's Education Law 
and Department policy. 

On January l6, 1963^ a seminar was held In the Education 
Department (see Appendix B). Representative A-V personnel of 
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▼lllAes, city and aupervlaory tehool dlatrlets ware Invltad 
to participate In dlaeuaslng these plans vltb other adnlnlstra 
tire personnel of school districts, the Departnsnt, the State 
Uhlrerslty and Syracuse Uhlrerslty. The purpose of conducting 
the senlnar vas to acquaint the nenhers vlth the rarlous plans 
considered and to explain the plan nost farored by the Depart* 
Mint. The nsiibers of the senlnar vere Invited to criticize 
the Departnant's tentative plan and to offer any suggestions 
or alternate plans that alc^t he of value. A great deal of 
constructive crltlclsn and valuable suggestions vere offered. 
These vere taken Into consideration and the result of the 
senlnar vas the nodlflcatlon of the Departnent's tentative 
plan. 

In addition to the discussion of a Departnent plan 
for fllB utilization, advantage vas taken of the senlnar to 
discuss the possible aerlts and IvpUcatlons of suOh consid- 
erations as, placing projectors on state contract, state con- 
tract bulk purchase of notion pictures and distribution of 
notion pictures via television. The nehbers of the senlnar 
poresented nany profound consldsratlons concerning these nat- 
ters. 

Subsequent to the above nentloned senlnor, nany con- 
sultations vere held by staff Bskbers throui^ioat the State. 
City, vlUags and dlstrlds A-T and other schoPl adnlnlstra* 
tlve personnel vere consulted. Flla producers vere nost 
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faelpful in offering suggestions end adTlee. In addition, 
mny college and unlTiNrsl*^ A-V personnel vere consulted* 

In the Education Departnsnt, the Bureau of Rural Adalnlstra- 
tlon and the Bureau of Statistical Services consulted with 
the Division staff and offered mny helpful suggestions. 

In eonelu8l<m. It oust he stated that this Investiga- 
tion vas conducted In a Banner that vas felt to be the nost 
econonlcal and practical aethod of defining the problens 
lidierent In the use of the notion picture flla in Eee York 
State schools* 
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CHAPTER II 

m IMFQRTAHCI OF MOnOM PICTURE FUM H EDUCATIOI 

It is Interesting to note the research applied to a 
specific tool of education. In the ease of the notion picture 
flln In education, there Is an abundance of research. A com- 
prehensive review of this research would be a najor work In 
Itself; therefore, only the najor research studies have been 
considered In this chapter. It Is hoped that this brief 
resume will give the reader an Insight and an appreciation of 
the tested potential of the motion picture film In education. 

The advent of l6on motion picture film gave the educator 
a valuable Instructional tool. The efforts of many research 
programs In many subject areas and grade levels have acclaimed 
the value of the motion picture as a tool of Instruction. 
Hoteble research In this area has been the major film studies, 
such as the Tale Iftilverslty Studies, Carnegie Foundation Study, 
Eastman Studies, Commonwealth Fund Studies, American Council 
on Education Studies, Conmlsslon on Human Relations Studies, 
United States Amy Studies In World War II, Motion Picture 
Association of America Studies, the lebrflMika Motion Picture 
Program, and the Army and Wavy Instructional Film Research 
Program at Penn State. 

The earliest major film study was sponsored by the 
Commonwealth Fund In 198^. The studies, derived from this 
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fund, investigated such advanced areas as verbalization, 
perceptual notor learning, and aotlvatlon. Iftifortunately, 
because of tbe crudeness of educational film and research 
techniques at the tins, the results are not reliable. It 
nast be said, thou^, that these studies vere *»h**i^ of their 
day. They attenpted research techniques that twenty years 
later were to be accepted and used as effective research 
procedures. Such techniques as producing an ezperlasntal 
f lljB and eliciting audience response during a f lln were both 
used la these studies. 

The Tale University Studies vere conducted by D. C. 
Khowlton and J, W. Tilton in 1929 with 7th grade students. 

H. A. Wise repeated the Khowlton and Tilton experinents with 
nth grade students ten years later and coaflraed the Khovlton- 
Tllton findings. The ezperlasat coeipared a strictly textbook 
tau^t control group to that of a textbook plus flla tauc^t 
groups. A special series of ten silent motion pictures 
dealing with history were produced. These films were designed 
in such a way as to conproolse between a textbook film orgaa- 
Izatlon style euid a dramatic plot organization style of 
entertainment film. Ihe object of the experiment was to deter- 
mine which group would gain more historical knowledge. The 
film group showed reliably greater gains in historical 
knowledge than the non-film groups. 

The Carnegie Foundation Study conducted by the Harvard 
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Pilitt Foundation and the Htovard Graduate School of Education 
In 1933 vas concerned with the capabilities of f i- a to enhance 
cognitive learning. The experlaents conducted under this fund 
attempted to answer a criticism of lnstructl<»tal films In that 
they tend to create a high degree of passivity on the part of 
the student. P. U. Rulon^ the principal Investigator^ designed 
experiment In which textbook cmd film were produced to con- 
form to an outline of subject matter content In 9tb grade 
general science. A six-weeks unit entitled The Earth and Its 
People was tau^t In which the experimental group used text- 
book and el£pit sound films, while the control group used only 
the textbook. Testing was based strictly on textbook content 
and care was taken to prevent the films from deeding with any 
topic not covered In the textbook. The findings seemed to 
Indicate that the film group was superior In cognitive learn- 
ing to the textbook control group. 

The Eastman Studies of 1929 were concerned with cm 
extensive Investigation of the possible contributions of the 
Eastman Kodak Company's comprehensive library of silent motion 
pictures to Instruction. B. D. Wood of Columbia University 
and P. E. nreeman of the Ikilverslty of Chicago conducted the 
study. They used a sample of 11,000 pupils from twelve of the 
larger school systems la the United States to determine the 
factual c^ln. If any, of Junior hl|^ students In science, and 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students In geography due to 
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the Ineliislon of motion picture film during a ten week period 
of instruction. The usual film and non-film groups were \ised 
however, in preliminary testing it was found that the film 
groups scored inferior to the non-film groups both in 
intelligence and knowledge. This handicap did not prevent 
the film groups from scoring superior to the non-film groups 
on an objective test measuring factual knowledge at the end 
of the ten week-unit. 

In 1936, a series of studies were initiated by a grant 
from the General Education Board to the American Council on 
Education. The gyant made possible an apxnraiseOL of approximately 
1,^00 films released and produced for the schools. School 
teachers, students, and committees of experts throughout the 
nation reviewed these films. The result was the publishing 
of Selected Educational Ntotion Pictures, by the American 
Council of Education in 19U2. This publication listed, 
described, and appraised approximately five hundred of the 
films reviewed which were deemed to be educationally worth- 
while. Experiments concerned with the motivational and 
attitudinal aspects of film were also carried out by the 
American Council on Education. At the University of 
Minnesota it was found that film, when used to help teach 
a beginning course in biology, seemed to motivate students 
to enroll in advanced biology courses. The results of 
experiments concerned with attitudinal changes seemed to 
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Indlcate that flla has no appreciable effect. 

Concurrently with the InvestlgatlonB of the American 
Council on Education, the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, through a grant from the 
General Education Board, Investigated the effects of film on 
young people In stimulating their discussion on problems of 
behavior. A. V. Kellher directed this study which used 
approximtely siiety selected and edited excerpts from enter- 
tainment films. Ibese films were shown to groups of young 
people the ensuing groups' discussions were stenograph- 
leally recorded. Txcu analysis of these stenographic records 
of discussion. It was felt that the films did provide a means 
by which young people could observe behavioral relationships 
and learn to discover the factors Influencing human behavior. 

Possibly the greatest demonstration of the value of 
motion pictures as an educational tool was the use of film by 
the Amy and Eavy of the United States during World War II. 

P13m was used to orient, train, and test armed forces personnel 
on an extensive scale . Studies concerned with the effectiveness 
of fiia contribution to motivation In respect to the morale of 
such military personnel, resulted In the formulation of 
hy potheses that lead to further and more specific film 
research. Also, in the production of training films, certain 
aspects of film technique were Investigated, such as represent- 
ation of three dimensional space by pictures, problems of 
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Increasing efficiency of Instruction tfarou^ projected visuals, 
perceptual learning through flla, and the probleas of the 
physical arrangeoent of flla projection to yleirlng groups were 
Investigated. It mig^t he said that the efforts of the Ant^y 
and Kavy In this field closed the period of fllM research 
concerned with the cmgiarlson of flln plus conventional 
Instruction to non-film conventional Instruction and hegEm 
the present period of research concerned with the correct and 
efficient use of the motion picture as an Instructional tool. 

In keeping with the new period of reseeurch concerned 
with Improving the efficiency of the motion picture 
the Motion Picture Association of America In I9U7, presented 
funds to the Commission on Motion Pictures in Education of the 
American Council on Education for a series of studies concerned 
with the techniques and treatments of educational film content. 
Hie findings of these studies were made available without cost 
to educational film producers. 

In 19^, the Eebraska Program of Educational Enrichment 
Throiigh the Use of Motion Pictures was Initiated. The purpose 
of this study was, as the title Implies, to Investigate the 
extent to which the use of motion pictures could enrich 
Instruction In the public schools at Eebraska. The study 
lasted four years and terminated In I93O. The wjor portion 
of the study was concerned with science and social studies as 
tau^t In grades nine through twelve. Twenty-nine secondary 
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schools were designated as experlaentcd, and fire regional 
libraries supplied these schools with notion pictures. The 
results of the studies Indicated that motion pictures do 
enrich the curriculum. It vas felt that notion pictures 
contrlhuted such an laportant effect on enrichment of the 
currlculun that the recommendation of the study group vas 
that Kehraska should establish a state, regional, and local 
Inter-cooperatlon film distribution system for science to the 
public schools of Hebraska. 

The Instructional Film Research Program of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Havy, constitutes the most exhaustive 
study of all the various aspects of motion picture film 
usage In regard to the Instructional functions of the armed 
forces. In the voluminous reports of the various studies 
conducted by the Amy and Ravy, motion picture film vas found 
to be a valuable tool of Instruction. These findings are borne 
out by the tremendous number of training films produced for 
Instructional purposes and available to the training units of 
the armed forces. 

The above major research studies have been the basis 
upon vhich the importance of film In education has been 
brou^t to the attention of educators. These studies have 
stimulated numerous Individual and Institutional research on 
the part of educators seeking to find the most efficient uses 
for film In education. Such Individual studies have been 
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eoneerned with the effect of notion picture flla on dotlwstlon, 
sklUs, factual knowledge, retention, conceptual learning, and 
enrichment. The tajjr-Itajjr Instruetlanai RUa Research Report 
ca Rapid Ibss learning ( technical report Hunflaer a69-7-lo > 
sutnarlzes the findings of nonerous Individual research In 
appraising the merits of film in education. This report 
states five values of the Instructional film in education: 

1. People learn from fllBB. 

2. When effective and appropriate films are 
properly used, people learn more In less 
time and are better able to retain what 
they have learned. 

3. Instructional films may stimulate other 
learning activities. 

4. Certain films may facilitate 
and problem solving. 

5« Appropriate films are equivalent to at 
least an average teacher, and sosietlmes 
even to an excellent Instructor Insofar 
as the Instructor's function Is coamaun- 
Icatlng the facts or demmstratliig the 
procedures In the film. 

The ^ng-lfavy Research Report on Rapid Mass Learning 
also lists ten principles covering the Influences of films In 
Instructional situations* 

^Inclple nf Rel^fCTC CT i e nt«» films have greatest 
Influence when their content reinforces and 
extends previous knowledge, attitudes, and 
notlvatlons of the audience. They have least 
Influence when previous knowledge Is Inadequate, 
and when their content Is antaigonlstle or 
contrary to the existing attitudes and 
motivation of the audience. 
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2. Principle of Specificity- the Influence of a 
notion picture Is more specific than general. 

3* Principle of Relevance- the Influence of a 
motion picture Is greater when the content 
of the film Is directly relevant to the 
audience reaction that It Is Intended to 
Influence. 

U. Principle of Audience Varlahlllty- reactions 
to a motion picture vary with most or all of 
the following factors: film literacy, abstract 
Intelligence, formal education, age, sex, 
previous experience with the subject, and 
prejudice or predisposition toward the 
subject • 

Rplnclple of Visual Primacy - the Influence 
of a motion picture is prinBrlly In the 
strength of the visual presentation, and 
secondarily. In the narration or commentary. 

It is relatively unaffected by "sllckness" 
or production as long as meaning is clear. 

6. Principle of Pictorial Context - an audience 
responds selectively to motion pictures, 
reacting to those things which It finds 
familiar etnd significant In the pictorial 
context In which the action takes place. 

7. Principle of Subjectivity - Individuals 
respond to a motion picture most efficiently 
when the pictorial content Is subjective for 
them. 

8. Principle of Rate Development- rate of 
development Influences the Instructional 
Impact of a motion picture on Its audience. 

9. Principle of Instructional Variables - 
established instructional techniques, properly 
built into the film or applied by the Instructor, 
substantlcdly Increase the Instructional 
effectiveness of a film. 

10* Rrlnclple of Instructor Leadership- the 

leadership qualities of the Instructor affect 
the efficiency with which his class will 
learn from the film or filmstrip. 
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The above summations of the findings of film research 

vould seem to Indicate that the motion picture could cmd does 

j 

contribute a great deal to the Instructlcmal process. If these 
^1-odlngs are true^ then efforts should be made to Insure that 
j teachers of the State are able to acquire those films vhlch 

they deem essential to the Instruction of students. Tbachers 
should have convenient access to a wide selection of films so 
that more effective Integration of films Into lessons may 
take place. 
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CEAFTBR III 

THB INFQRTANCgB OF EDUCATIONAL Fllif 
TO TBE TEACHERS OF NEU YORK STATE 

Hore than tvo nllllon tliiiBs during the school year in 
New Ycnrk State^ classrooms are dinned and projectors core 
switched on so that students nay view fllns which teachers 
have selected as an additional resoiirce to the learning 
process* To provide for the classroom activity of viewing 
fllms^ the school districts of New York State spend approxinately 
$ 1 ^ 26^^000 annually and own notion picture equipment valued 
at nearly $12^000^000* Such an expenditure and investment 
make possible the viewing, on the average, of about 10,000 
films dally by students in New York State. In keeping with 
this average, a film is shown dally in one «elassroom out of 
seven. To expedite this dally traffic in film, the efforts 
of over 2,000 people who are employed in one capacity or 
another by the school districts of the state are required. 

These people coordinate and supervise various local systems 
of motion picture distribution. Their responsibilities 
range from a part-time secreteury, who merely facilitates 
ordering of films in some school districts, to that of a 
full-time administrator in other districts where film distri- 
bution is but one of many aspects to a total communication 
program. It must also be mentioned that some school districts 
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have no person responsible for obtaining notion picture flM. 

In any event, the teachers of Heir York State do obtain film 
and use film In their classrooms. The fact that teachers do 
use film In quantity as an siddltlonal resource to the learning 
process, aware or unaware of film research findings, seems to 
Indicate that teachers have discovered the educational film to 
be of value to Instruction. Many media and materials are 
considered to be of value to Instruction, such as chalkboards, 
filmstrips, phonographs, tape recorders, projectors of various 
types, and educational television. The teacher, as a true 
professional, selects emd uses whatever can be obtained to assist 
students In realizing specific objectives. It Is Impossible, 
therefore, to give rank value to tools of Instruction. A 
gifted teacher mlcpit be able to teach some units effectively 
without even a chalkboard or chalk. Using a chfitlkboard, this 
same gifted teacher mlg^t find that more subject matter could 
be covered In a given unit of time with more understanding. 

This teacher mlj^t also discover that using prepared materials 
of Instruction, designed, and tested for particular phases of 
Instruction, mig^t Increase efficiency of Instruction even 
more than merely using a chalkboard. Whether a teacher 
Is gifted or not, the teacher will tend to use those tools 
which training, personal experience, or Instinct dictate will 
best help achieve certain objectives and which are conveniently 
available. In this respect, excluding the textbook and 
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ebalKboard^ the flljiietrlp Is the most frequently used tool 
of Instruction. It Is an estimate that 9^ of New York State's 
127,000 teachers use the filmstrip and 93^ use educational film 
In classroom Instruction. It Is also cm estimate that 88j( of 
the teachers use the phonograph, 8ojt the tape recorder^ 73^ the 
opaque projector, 585^ the flannel board, the 2x2 slide 
projector, and lOjt educatlfjnal telerlslcn. Fext to the film- 
strip then. It seems that teachers prefer the educational 
motion picture fl3m. 

118,000 Few York State teachers using educational 
film for Instructional purposes haTe access to almost 10,000 
projectors. On the average, twelve teachers theoretically 
share a projector. Some school districts apparently feel 
that one projector Is sufficient for every twenty-seven 
teachers, while at the other extreme, there are school 
districts that provide a projector for every six teachers. 

These teachers also share 70,000 films owned by the school 
districts of the State. In addition, the teachers of the State 
share annually 200,000 rented films and lUo,000 free films. 

The logistics by which these films and projectors are brou^t 
together at the correct time In classrooms greatly affect 
film utilization as an additional learning resource available 
to the students of Few York State. 

Few York State teachers obtain educational film from 



the following general sources: 
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1. Uhlvttrslty film libraries located both 
Inside and outside lew York State 

2. Mev York State Itolverslty college film 
libraries 

School district film collections 

If. Commercial film rental agencies and 
ffee loan agencies 

Cooperative Boards of Educational 
Services 

6. Film unions (several school distelcts 
pooling film) 

7. Government agencies 

The school districts spend approximately $300,000 
a nnually to rent film from various Institutions In Eev York 
State and also spend approximately $300,000 awnimny to rent 
fllji from Institutions located outside of Kev York State. In 
addition, school districts spend approximately $200,000 fttwinaiiy 
to purchase educational film. The task of delivering film to 
school districts falls mostly to the Uhlted States Mall. 

Since there are educational films and projectors 
available to the teachers of this state, vhat then are some 
of the deterrents to a teacher's utilising film as an 
additional learning resource for students? To obtain an 
Insight Into the teacher's problems concerning film utiliza- 
tion, a sample survey vas conducted In sixteen school districts 
of the state. One hundred forty-eight teachers respcmded to 
this survey. 
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Flfty-el^t per cent of the respondlsg teaehere Indicated 
that they could not depend on an educational filn arriying in 
tine to fit into their lesson plans. Thlrty-tvo per cent of 
the responding teachers Indicated that it took too long ffoa 
the tine they ordered a flln until they received it. Along 
these lines, twenty-five per cent of the teachers Indicated 
that they had to order films too far In advance. If these 
findings are representative of the teachers of the state, 
then a large segment of New York State teachers are discour- 
aged from using film that they believe to be Important to the 
Instruction of their pupils. It would seem that if there are 
enouc^ films available to teachers, then It should be a simple 
natter to deliver the film to these teachers. What results 
Is that film orders have to be placed far in advance, and 
often the delivery of the film is unreliable. 

On the average, a film is out of circulation for about 
two weeks while one teacher is using It. In school districts 
which own their own film, this time period Is considerably 
shorter. Film, on its return to a library, has first to be 
inspected for any damage that nlc^t have taken place during 
projection. After inspection. It Is placed on a rack In the 
film vault to await another request. When it is ordered, it 
must be sent, on the average, three days In advance to meet 
the booking engagement. Three days must also be allowed for 
its return to the library after it has been used. The period 
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of use Is about three days. Depending on the efficiency of 
the film library, another period of time Is allocated for 
Inspection and repair If necessary. If a teacher does not 
return a film to the library at the promised time, then book- 
ings for the film become disrupted. It Is apparent that In 
many cases film libraries are closely booked, and that 

teachers wishing to use a certain film at a given time have 

% 

to request the film far In advance to be placed on the list 
of bookings. Popular films with seasonal use and films that 
are used In Regents subjects, have to be ordered at least 
six months In advance If a teacher Is to be reasonably stare 
that the film will be available when needed. The two najor 
public school educational film distributional Institutions 
that supply more than half the teachers of New York State 
claim that they can fulfill only two thirds of the reqiaests 
made for film by teachers. Even those teachers fortunate 
enou^ to obtain films, feel uncertain as to their receiving 
a film on the date requested because of the shortage of films 
psO. the heavy demand made upon available films. The survey 
revealed that forty-eight per cent of the teachers sampled 
Indicated that they could not be sure that the educational 
film described In a film catcJ.og would contribute to the \mlt 
they were teaching. This situation Is J.ess evident In school 
districts where film Is ovned and where the district publishes 
Its own catalog, describing films that were carefully selected 
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and previewed to fit the peeds of the local curriculum. At 
the same tine, seventeen per cent of the teachers indicated 
that they would rather use the time required to preview 
educational film for other areas of their teaching duties. 

It was also indicated that seventeen per cent of the teachers 
stated as a deterrent to using educational film the fact that 
the school district did not have any person responsible for 
audio visual instruction. These teachers had no one with 
whom they might consxilt as to appropriate choices in ordering 
educational film. In addition, nineteen per cent of these 
teachers indicated that educational film was difficult to 
order . 

As to administrative problems concerning educational 
film on the local level, twenty-eight per cent of the sampled 
teachers indicated that they had to request and make arrange- 
ments for bringing a motion picture projector and screen to 
their room when they wished to show an educational film. 
Twenty-three per cent of the teachers indicated that there 
were no students trained to operate a motion picture projector, 
and felt that this was a deterrent to their using educational 
film. Eighteen per cent felt that their classroom should have 
a permanent screen to avoid the setting up and taking down of 
portable projection screens. 

The conditions described above might tend to discourage 
teachefs from using educational film. To remedy these conditions 
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and thus enable Nev Tork State teachers to obtain more flLns 
more easily, appropriate action on the state level ml^t be 
considered. Furthermore, If more films could be made available, 
then certain considerations would have to be given to the proper 
use of such films and to providing teachers with convenient 
channels by which they could obtain and show flljas. 
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CHAFTER IV 
OTHER STATE PLAHS 

Nev York State Is slollar to the najorlty of states as 
far as educational film Is concerned. Thirty-nine of the fifty 
states leave the problem of educational film entirely In the 
hands of the school district. School districts ac<julre money 
for motion pictures as part of their overall state assistance. 
No state money given to school dlstrcts Is specified to he 
used for Instructional materials. Hoirever, there are notably 
seven states In which the education departments have 
Instituted or are contenplatlng the Institution of programs 
to Increase the availability of notion picture flliis as an 
Instructional tool to teachers of their state. These states 
are: California^ Georgia^ New Jersey^ North Carolina^ 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Arkansas. 

California for the past ten years has allocated 
$1,800,000 annually to be used on a matching basis to county 
superintendents for the service of providing Instructional 
materials to the school districts of the state. Approximately 
fifty per cent of this money Is used for the purchase of l^mi 
motion picture film. 

The CSeorgla Department of Education operates four 
regional film libraries which contain a total of ^,998 film 
titles and approximately ^,000 prints of these titles. 
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During the school year I96I-62, 242,000 films were sent to 
1,655 of Georgia's 1,929 schools. 

The State of Hew Jersey established In I950 the County 
Audio Visual Aids CcooBlsslon. This comnlsslcm brought Into 
being the County Audio Visual Aids Centers. These centers 
partake In a cooperative program of audio visual materials 
distribution with the State. The State gives a-tmimi financial 
aid to these county centers. Such aid Is determined on a 
matching basis up to the maximum amount of ^2,500. At present, 
twenty counties are active In the county audio visual center 
program and a great portion of these centers' activities are 
concerned with the distribution of motion picture film to the 
schools of the counties. 

The Department of Public Instruction of North Carolina 
Is contemplating the establishment of six regional Instructional 
material centers. The purpose of these centers will be to 
provide the schools of the State with motion picture film. 

The film service would be administered by the State Board of 
Education, with direction provided by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has established a 
highly flexible system of Instructional material distribution. 
Beginning In 1961, fifteen Instructional material centers were 
created which serve counties with a total potential pupil 
enrollment of about 1,500,000 students or three fourths of the 
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publlc school population of the Conoinrealth. These centers 
were organized on the adiolnlstratlve structure of the existing 
county hoards of education. County hoards could organize to 
font Joint coionty hoards and thus Increase the geographical 
area and school population covered hy two or moire county 
hoards. Contractual agreements are iKtde hy the school 
districts with county or Joint county hoards for the specific 
services of being supplied with Instructional materials. 

The Conmonwefitlth of Virginia has put Into effect a 
three-leveled plan for Instructional materials distribution 
above the school district level. These are the division levels 
the regional levels and the state level, ^e division level 
distributes materials that would he expensive for one school 
edone to buy. These are materleds that have a hlc^ frequency 
of use. The regional level Is located In four colleges^ and 
services a region comprised of divisions. These regional level 
organizations provide a basic motion picture library for the 
schools within the region. The regional film libraries serve 
as supplements to the division level film libraries'. The 
regional level also trains teachers In the use of audio visual 
materials of Instruction. The state level covers the entire 
state and Is the responsibility of the State Bureau of Teaching 
Materleds^ State Department of Education at Richmond. The state 
level function Is to provide leadership In Improving the 
utilization of teaching materlads. It has a film library 
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whlch supplemnts the regional and aivlslon levels. At the 
writing of this report, no funds were appropriated for the 
buying of films on the division level. In addition to state 
supported film llhrarles, local cll^ and county school systems 
piurchase and distribute their own educational film. 

The State Bducatlon Department of Arkansas has on 
deposit at Little Rock a motion picture film collection of 
10,000 prints comprising 5^000 titles. During the I962-65 
school year, this Department circulated 66,000 prints to the 
public schools of Arkansas. These films cost the public 
schools only the price of return postage for their usage. 

The Arkansas Legislature appropriates $85,000 anmiAny to 
maintain this film service. 

In suomatlon, it might be said that when state education 
departments have augmented either direct or Indirect programs 
for teachers to gain easier access to film, film u s a ge ly 
teachers seems to increase. If it can be assumed that teachers 
are using film correctly, then it mlg^t be further assumed that 
certain aspects of instruction have been improved by the 
additional usage of film in the above mentioned states. 
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CEAFIER V 

RECOMNBNDATIONS 7X)R ACTIVITY ON THE PART OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
TO CREATE MORE CONDUCIVE CONDITIONS IN THE STATE FOR THE USE OF 
EDUCATIONAL FIIN AS AN INSTRUCTIORAL RESOURCE 



It Is the policy of the Education Department In matters 
pertaining to the Improvement of Instruction to advocate hy 
publication or demonstration, those Innovations In educational 
practices which the Department has found to be of value. The 
school district accepts, modifies, or rejects such Innovations 
In accordance with the dictates of local needs. The recom- 
mendations explained In this chapter are ways by which the 
Education Department might assist the school districts In Im- 
proving conditions for using educational film. These recom- 
mendations are classified Into nine genereil categories, as 
follows: 



I. Establish procedures to assist school 
districts throu^ consultant services 

II. Create Incentive for Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services to establish film centers 

III. Increase buying power of the school district 
In respect to motion picture equipment hy 
coordinating purchases on a statewide basis 

IV. Establish a preview service for educational 
film and publish a periodic film review 
bulletin 



Investigate various means by which television 
can aid In the distribution of educational 
film 
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VI, Investigate the potential of Sam film as 
an Instructional resource 

VII. Investigate the potential of film for 
application In large gproup and In 
Individual study situations 

VIII. Create a permanent semi-annual Education 
Department film seminar 

IX, Establish a professional film loan center 
for fllons to he made available to district 
directors of educational communications 
and other school administrative personnel 



I. General assistance to school districts In the form of 
consultant services 

It Is the prerogative of Nev York State school districts 
to det^srmlne the extent to which Instructional programs will 
be augmented by motion picture film. Boards of education, on 
the advice of the district's professional staff, allocate 
that portion of a school's budget to be used for the purchase 
and/or rental of motion picture film. The motion picture film 
budget Item generally appears under the category of Instructional 
materials. It may therefore be stated that the extent to 
which motion picture film Is part of a school district's 
Instructional program Is dependent upon the direct result of 
the district's professional staff's efforts to advise and 
convince the board of education as to the degree to which the 
school district should utilize film to expedite the Instructional 
program. 

In keeping with the above mentioned educational 
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practlce of this state^ the Division of Educational Conniunlca- 
tlons should make available to the school districts a team of 
educational communications specialists, who, upon the request 
of a school district, could visit the district In order to 
aid the professional staff in determining the extent to which 
film should he uted In the district’s Instructional program. 
These specialists would, in visiting the school district, 
observe the practices of the district Integrating film 
into instruction. These specialists would consult with the 
professional staff as to needs and goals. The conclusion of 
the evaluation would be a report submitted to the board of 
education. This report should be completed before the 
specialists leave the district and should (l) present an 
evaluation of present motion picture usage, ( 2 ) summarize the 
staff's concepts of motion picture usage In Instruction, and 
(3) detail recosmiendatlons for future motion picture usage. 

By Inking available to school districts such consultation 
services. It Is hoped that school administrators may be 
assisted by acquiring independent and objective evaluations 
of their present film program. With such evaluation, they 
might gain the advantage of the specialized knowledge and 
experience of Education Department personnel who are 
constantly keeping abreast of developments In the field of 
educational ccmmunlcatlons throu^^ut the state and the 



nation. 
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II. Create incentive for Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services to establish film centers 

It might be considered ideal that each teacher in the 
state would have the education films needed for the school 
year located in the classroom. The cost of film^ at present^ 
makes such an ideal uneconooical and impractical. Because 
film is expensive and because the same film is not repeatedly 
used throu^out the year by a teacher, film is shared by 
teachers. Sharing of film is practical whether a school 
district owns its own film or rents film. A rented film may 
be shown to students in a school district on Long Island one 
day, and two weeks later, this same print will be shown to 
students possibly in Macon, Georgia. On the other hand, a 
film owned by a district may be shown but once a year, while 
neighboring school districts rent the same film from a library 
located at the other end of the state. Whether a scho ol 
district rents or buys an educational film is dependent on 
which method of acquiring the film is most economical, 
assu m i n g that either method will produce the film when 
requested. However, the school district that owns a film has a 
greater assurance that it will be available for teachers 
when requested. The school district that purchases a film 
therefore, has decided that the film is important to 
instruction only at that time designated by the teachers of 
the district. The school district has also decided that the 
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necessity of having the film vhen requested Is worth the 
maintenance and repair of the film. Hence, a school district 
purchases a film to he shared by the teachers of the district. 

In both Instances, the film Is shared, the difference In 
sharing being that the rented film Is shared and competed 
for by all the Interested teachers In the nation. 

The economics of determining whether to buy or rent 
films Is a simpler matter than Is weighing the Importance of 
the convenience of having the film available to teachers. A 
film Is rented by so msuoy teachers, so many times a year and 
Is shown to so many students. Hypothetically, a school district 
might find that In the course of about three years, the total 
rental costs of the film equals Its pwchase price. The film's 
usability by the experience of the school district Is 
approximately six years, and the subject matter of the film 
Is believed to be stable for the same period of time. The 
school district risks the possibility that someone ml^^t 
Inadvertently destroy the film during the six years and purchases 
the film. By purchasing the film, the school district has 
supposedly saved fifty per cent of the rental costs and gains 
for Its teachers the convenience of having the film when 
needed. 

Films rent for about $2.^ for one day's showing (a 
ten minute, black and white film). The cost of purchasing 
film ranges from about $^0.00 to $300.00 per film. It Is 
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evident from vliat liae l>een described concerning the purchasing 
of films that snail school districts with no teacher 
duplication In subject areas vould be Inclined to rent films. 
Large city districts with hl|^ duplication of subject area 
teachers find that owning films Is more economical. It would 
seem that the size of the school district Is the najor factor 
In whether a school district rents or purchases films. It 
mlfi^t be said that the tendency of a school district to 
purchase films would be In direct proportion to the school 
district's student enrollment. 

Regardless of size, some school districts feel that 
It Is Important for convenience sake to own a certain film 
which Is found to have a hlg^ frequency of use by the teachers 
of the district. This type of film Is generally used by 
elementary grade teachers at several grade levels. At the 
same time, this school district feels that the one phyglcs 
teacher of the district must rent a certain film. The 
elementary film Is at hand for the elementcory grades because 
It has a high frequency of use, while the physics film must 
come ftom a library miles away. It mlc^t be said that 
frequency of use of a film Is Indirectly proportional to the 
distance between the storage of the film and the teachers 
using the film. 

Combining the necessity for a large student population 
In a school district and a factor of frequency of use. It would 
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seen evldeiit that for schools to obtain nore films and to 
make more efficient use of these films, the school districts 
must find a vay of pooling film resources. Fortunately, there 
Is an administrative structure already brou^^t Into existence 
for this very purpose by the Education Department. This 
administrative structure Is called the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCBS). There are seventy-five such 
boards In Hew York State, and each one encompasses several 
school districts. If state aid vere given to these BOCES 
for the purpose of establishing film centers, then these 
boards could be the depositories of the least frequently 
used films of the school districts. The school districts 
vould still retain and continue to purchase high frequency 
of use films. In effect, the school districts vould be 
sharing less frequently used films, such as a physics film 
vhlch mlc^t be used only once by each physics teacher of 
several school districts. At present, the school districts 
are paying approximately $ 600,000 annually for a similar 
service that Is Inadequate. Approximately $300,000 of this 
money leaves the State of Nev Tcnrk to out-of-state film 
libraries. It vould seem that applying money to the BOCBS 
voxild bring about both an Increase In the amount of film 
available to the teachers of Hev York State and, at the same 
time. Increase efficiency of film use. Over a period of time, 
a great portion of the money nov being spent for the rental of 
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flla would 1)6 dt»»rt«d tram lesrlng this state Into numerous, 
locally coatroUed film centers. 

To provide Incentive for BOCES to organize film centers 
and to begin film distribution services, the present lav 
governing BOCKS operations should be expanded or reinterpreted 
to allov BOCES to receive state aid for the purchase of film. 
Initially, state aid should “bit limited to 50 films annually. 

The average price for a film should be designated at $150. 

This vould mean that a BOCES would receive aid under its 
state aid formula for $7,500 of annual film purchases. 

For a BOOKS to qualify for the above mentioned aid it 
must exhibit intent by displaying initiative In the form of 
meeting two requirements, (l) The BOCES must have on Its staff 
® full-time, certified, director of educational 
ana (2) the BOOKS must submit to and have approved by the Bureau 
of Rural Administration and the Division of Educational Com- 
munications, a plan by which the BOCES Intends to operate Its 
film center. The Division of Educational CcmBunlcatlons vould 
provide upon request to BOCES a form which would detail the 
Information required In describing a plan for film distribution. 

The essence of the above plan Is t© have the rural school 
districts of the state spend that portion of their school 
budgets allocated for educational films In their ovn locality, 

•The Department has Initiated procedures for considering 
the certification of audio visual personnel as educational 
cosmunlcatlons specialists . 
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to build their aim film distribution service, and to control 
this service as best meets the needs of their region. The 
acceptance of the above plan would immediately begin to 
increase the amount of film available to the teachers of the 
state. The success of BOCES film collection centers would 
establish a basis for further pooling and coordinating film 
distribution so that any teacher In the state might have 
convenient access to a large selection of film titles for 
use in the classroom. 

III. Increase buying power of the school district in respect 
to motion picture equipment by coordinating purchases 
on a statewide basis 

Over 1,000 'iootion picture projectors are purchased 
annually by school districts of New York State. At an 
average price of $U00.00 per projector, this amounts to about 
$^00,000 spent annually by the school districts for these 
projectors. Host of the school districts buy one or two 
projectors a year. Such snail purchases mean that school 
districts are paying close to list prices for projectors. 

In contrast to the small districts, one large district of the 
state, which buys in mass quantities, pays less than $500.00 
per projector compared to the average $UOO.OO per projector 
paid by the small district. It would seem advisable that the 
Division of Standards and Purchases in cooperation with the 
Education Department take steps to place motion picture 
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projeetors on state contract. If projectors could thus he 
nade available to school districts at a substantially lover 
prlce^ then the school districts could buy more projectors 
for the same aanunt of money and therefore make more projectors 
available for teacher use. 

A similar procedure might be followed for the purchase 
of films. If school districts reported to the Depcurtment the 
titles of films to be purchased by a certain date, the 
Department would have a frequency count on the number of a 
certain film title being purchased throu^^ut the state. If 
large quantities of certain film titles are to be bouc^t, then 
the Dlvlslcm cf Standards and Purchases could be approached to 
place these titles under state contract. 

It would seem obvious that sosm aurrangement for mass 
purchase should be Initiated for materials that, at present, 
are boufi^t separately by districts at prices that could be 
reduced throuc^ coordinated mass purchase. In addition, the 
purchase of state contract Items amounting to $1,000 or over 
allows the school district to experience savings by eliminating 
the expense entailed In advertising for sealed bids as mandated 
by Hew York State General Hunlclpal Law 103. 

17. Bstabllsh a preview service for educational film and 
publish a periodic film review bulletin 

In many school districts throuc^ut the state, film 
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eatalogs are prepared each year for the \ise of teachers. Under- 
staodahly, these eatedogs for the most part describe films 
owned by the district. For the new films or for films obtained 
from rental agencies ^ the teacher Is dependent for descriptions 
of these films on the cosmierclally prepared cateJLogs or 
brochures printed by the companies selling the films. Teachers 
are therefore confronted by many sources of Information about 
film. It would seem that a great deal of duplication Is 
occurring where film catalogs 80*e concerned. The Education 
Department could print one catalog for all the teachers of the 
state. Ilils catcdog would be limited to new films. A preview 
system would be established In certain schools throu^^ut the 
state. The results of teachers' previews on forms supplied 
by the Department would be condensed Into a description of a 
film with suggestions for the film's use. 

Such a preview service would use the faculties of 
perhaps thirty school districts who would wish to cooperate 
In previewing films. I^oducers would be Informed to send new 
films to the Education Department. If the Department should 
receive a physics film, for exeusple# then this film would be 
sent along with a number of preview forma to six school 
districts. The science departments of these schools would be 
asked to view the film and check the accompanying preview 
forms. A school district would be asked to preview a certain 
number of films a year according to the size of Its faculty 
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departments • In this mEinner, a flln could be easily previewed 
by 100 teachers In the subject area In which the film was 
Intended to be used. Ihe opinions of these teachers would be 
analyzed and the analysis published In the State Film Catalog . 
It might be said of the catalog^ that It would be like an 
educational film "consumer report". 

V. Investigate various means by which television can aid In 
the distribution of educational film 

There Is a perennial problem associated with 
educational film. When teachers are closely following a 
standard syllabus, there Is a tendency for all the teachers 
to want one certain film at the same time. Ihere Is also the 
problem of the seasonal film which all teachers seem to want 
at about the same time. For a film center to provide enouc^ 
prints of a certain film, the film center with a limited 
amount of money to spend, will have to sacrifice the nuiDiber 
of different films on Its racks In order to buy duplicate 
prints of popular films. It seems that the use of television 
to supplement a film center's service In respect to periodic 
hlc^ frequency of use films, ml^t allow the center to 
provide wore titles of different films for teachers. In 
this respect, a short pilot study was carried on with the 
Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction of lew York City. Films 
were shown dally and repeated In close coordination with the 
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syllabuses of several subject areas to cover over fifty schools. 
Teacher reaction to the study vas most favorable. The 
preliminary report of this pilot study Is Appendix A of this 
report. Aside from receiving the films, the convenience of 
television allovs the film to be shown In a fully lifted 
room and eliminates the necessity of bringing a projector and 
screen Into the room and arranging the room for projection. 

Money should be provided to continue the Hev York City 
study and studies elsewhere In the state to determine what 
the advantages and disadvantages are of showing films over 
television as a supplement to a film center's distributional 
service. 

VI. Investigate the potential of 8nm film as an Instructional 
resource 

Tbe advent of Bobl film promises to open Interesting 
new applications for film In education. At present, both 
magnetic and optical sound can be recorded on dm film. 

Money should be made available so that new developments In 
8nm film nay be quickly tested In school situations so that 
the Department will be ready to advise schools on any 
promising applications of this film and the various equlpaient 
that will no doubt be built with this film as Its main 
Intelligence. The Division of Educational Communications 
should therefore seek funds to Investigate applications 
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of the dsn film genune to educational aadla utilization. 

VII. Investl^te the potential of flln for application In 
large group and In Individual study situations 

At present, various school districts of this state are 
beginning to apply team teaching to their programs of 
Instruction. Educational film cannot he Ignored In such 
programs. Bicactly what educational film can contribute to 
both large group and Individual study must eventually be 
investigated. Money should be made available for those 
school districts attempting team teaching for the purchase 
of specialized motion picture equipment and materials. 

VIII. Create a permanent semi-annual Education Depertsient 
film seminar 

There Is need for communication g iw on g the various 
fields of education concerning the educational film. The 
Department has to be continually appraised as to the situation 
both In the field and vlthln Itself concerning the problems 
and applications of educational film, by bringing together 
people from different areas- the field, the Department, film 
production, film distribution- a more realistic and coordinated 
approach could be made to problem areas. Distinguished 
authorities could be contributors to the seminar. Discussions 
and conclusions of the seminar would bo published in an itwumi 
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IX. Establish a professional film loan center for films to be 
made available to district directors of educational 
communications and other school administrative personnel 

There are nov available to education, numerous films 
In which the clnemagraphlc treatment of subject matter Is 
novel and Imaginative. A collection of selective films 
epitomizing good examples of clnemagraphlc technique applied 
to aiding In the obtaining of certain educational goals 
could be used by directors of educational communications and 
other school administrative personnel for teacher In-service 
training programs. Such a collection of film would be comprised 
of films treating a variety of subject matter areas. There 
would also be films that would depict teaching techniques 
and practices. 

If such a film collection were made available to district 
educational communications directors and district school 
Gidmlnlstrators, then there would be one central source to 
which these people could rely on for the acquisition of 
appropriate films for their training programs. Department 
personnel would also have a convenient source for previewing 
and selecting films with which to atagment their present 
prograius . 
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Prellmliiary Draft 

HEW YORK CITY TV FIIM DISTRIBDTIOH HROJECT 
Peter Greenleaf and David Rees 



raOBLEM 

Each year BAVI of New York Clty*s Board of Education, 
circulates more than 12!?, 000 motion picture films among Its 
schools. To place these films Into the hands of teachers 
for timely Instructional use Is a major lumual undertaking. 
In order to expedite this laborious^ work of film distri- 
bution, BAYI maintains a film collection of more than 
33fOOO prints consisting of 2,^17 different titles. 

However, the demand for these titles greatly exceeds their 
number . Certain films are so coveted by teachers that the 
BAYI has been obliged to purchase as many as 30 prints of 
a film title In order to approach fulfilling requests. 

This forces BAYI to duplicate film titles which. In turn, 
because of budget limitations, diminishes the selection of 
titles available to New York City teachers. 

BAYI has always desired to Increase Its film distri- 
butional services. Yarlous. distributional Innovations have 
been tried, e.g. the use of permanent centers of films 
maintained at certain elementary. Junior and senior hlc^ 
schools. However, the more successful of these practices 
have made apparent the need for more titles. Once teachers 
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have convenient access to film, they seem to request noiFe film 
to meet their instruct ional needs . Combined vlth the perennial 
demand for more film is the seasonal request for certain flijns. 
This seasonal demand often Impels BAYI to purchase many duplicate 
prints of a title. 

If purchase of duplicate films is to be diminished so that 
more titles may be available to the Nev York City teacher, 
then the causes for duplication- seasonal demand and slnd.lar 
unit plemnlng throu^^ut the city schools- must be considered 
In determining a possible solution to the problem. As most 
schools follotr a standard syllabus In each curriculum eorea, 
films which supplement certain units of instruction will be 
ordered for a certain time in the school year by a great 
number of teachers wishing to use these films ^ These same 
films may then remain unused for the remainder of the school 
term. Therefore, an effective method of eliminating duplication 
of print purchases would be by use of a system that allows 
the simultaneous distribution of one film to all teachers 
wishing to utilize this film. Television seems the method 
for film distribution as a supplement to the normal 
functioning of film centers. 

DEVIOUS RESEARCH 

There is a paucity of research on the distribution of 
motion picture film by television. What has been done, however. 
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seems to indicate the need for further investigation in this 
area. 

In 195^> Dr. Mendel Sherman investigated film distribution 
via television in the city of Los Angeles. Dr» Sherman concluded 
that this method was prohibitive in cost. However^ the number 
of schools was not sufficient to allow any savings on a per 
school basis. 

The prohibitive cost factor was also found in an 
experiment conducted in 1959 at Memphis, Tennessee. In this 
experiment, "the” Dr. White series of Physics Lessons were 
televised to the Memphis hi^ schools. Each filmed lesson of 
the series was repeated five times a day. Again, such televised 
film was found to be prohibitive in cost and again, few schools 
were Involved. 

Dr. B. Brown, in i960, investigated and compared the 
financial aspects of three methods of film distribution; con- 
ventional classroom projection, closed circuit distribution, 
and open circuit distribution. The finding of his dissertation 
was that open-circuit television is most expensive when less 
than thirty schools are Involved. However, when over thirty 
schools are Involved, the amount saved by using television is 
in direct proportion to the number of schools Involved. These 
savings amounted to 50^^ when 75 schools were Involved and 75^ 
when 100 schools were Involved. 

A consistency in the above findings Indicates that open- 
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circuit television is a mass coamunication mediian which, when 
not used as such for film distribution, direct instruction, or 
enrichment is very expensive* Furthermore, the studies neglected 
to analyze the attitude of teachers toward using film in the 
above ways. It is important that teachers accept the restric- 
tion on planning their lessons to conform to instructional 
material supplied only at specific times. If teachers do not 
accept this, then television distribution of film is not 
feasible. 



OBJECTIVES 

It was decided that the following information would be 
essential in order to make valid Judgments on the feasibility 
of motion picture film distribution via television as a supple- 
ment to the normal function of the BAVI film program: 

1.. Would teachers accept and use motion picture film 
provided them via open-circuit television? 

2. Would tele'Tlsing educational motion picture film 
introduce teachers not normally using film in their 
teaching to the advantages of motion picture film? 

5* Would televising educational motion picture film 
introduce teachers normally using film to additional 
titles of which they are unaware? 

4 . What would be the most acceptable pattern of repetition 
in televising motion picture film in order to Insure 
that teacliers would have the 1 nft^r^TwnTn opportunity to 
Incorporate these films into their teaching activities? 

5 * What would be the cost of distributing one motion plctisre 
film via television in eoa^parlson to the cost of purchasing 
duplicate prints to be made available to all Junior hl^^ schools? 
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PROCEDURE i 

■ i 

These objectives were taken Into consideration at meetings 
held both In the Education Department In Albany and at BAVI. 

These meetings were attended by Dr . E . Bernard^ Director of 
BAVI, Hr. Peter Greenleaf, Supervisor of AVI for the Junior 
High Schools, New York City, Dr. Loran Twyford, Chief, Bureau 
of Classroom Communications/ Education Department, Mr. Lee 
Campion, Director, Division of Educational Communications, 

Education Department, Mr. H. Harder, Director, Chelsea Project, 

Mr. Henry Queen, Supervisor, Television and Teacher Training, 

Miss U. Moran, Borough AVI Coordinator, and Mr. David Rees, 

Associate In Educational Communications, Education Department. 

It was decided that a two phase pilot study should be undertaken. 

An Initial three week period was planned for Introduction of 
the television service and examination of the frequency and 
pattern of repetition needed for maximum use of the films by 
teachers. A more Intensive four week period was designed to 
capitalize on information gained from the initial phase. 

Mr . S. Slegal, Director of Station WNYC, and Mr. E. Buck, 

I^ogram Director of WNYC, were most cooperative In waifT wg the 
facilities of the station available for the project. Station 
WNYC also contributed $7000 to equip several schools In poor 
reception areas with adequate television antennas. Mr. H. Harder 
the avallablUty and reception levels of schools 
having all-channel television receivers. Mr. Harder was most 
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helpful in supplying Information on the improvement of reception. 
It was decided to concentrate the distribution Of films in the 
Junior high schools of the city since many of them owned all- 
channel receivers. 

Mr. Peter Greenleaf euid Mr. Henry Queen selected the films 
to be used after consultation with curriculum area specialists. 
They, along with Mr. I^e Campion and Dr. Edward Bernsird were 
able to enlist the cooperation of the major film producers j 
McGraw Hill, Coronet, Encyclopedia Brltannica and several 
others. These producers generoixsly allowed the use of their 
film on open-clrcxilt television without compensation. Without 
such cooperation, the xnpoject would have been impossible since 
no funds were avodlable for purchasing television releases for 
the films used. 

phase I (February l8 to March 8) 

A total of 65 different films were selected. Mr. Greenleaf 
developed the logistics by which teachers received knowledge of 
the project, a catalog of titles, and a time schedule of film 
transmission. The areas selected were: social studies, science, 
mathematics, language arts, and guidance. Films for teacher 
training were to be shown from 12 noon to 1:00 P. M. All this 
Information and materials were sent to the schools before 
February l8th. 

Various patterns for repeating the films were tried. The 
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school audio visual coordinators were supplied vlth log sheets 
to place on the television receivers. On these the teachers 
placed the numher of pupils who vleved the films. The attitudes 
of the participating teachers toward this system of film 
distribution were to he determined from postcard questionnaires 
which were supplied to the schools. 

The films shown over WIIYC for the three week Phase I 
period were accompanied by elg^t title slides which Identified 
the project and reminded the teachers to fill out the 
questionnaire card and log sheet after viewing. 

The purpose of the varying patterns of repetition used 
In televising the films was to enable audio visual coordinators 
to ascertain the pattern which seemed best to fit the schedule 

t 

of bells of their particular schools. 

A meeting was held on March 12 after the completion of 
Phase I at wh5.ch the school audio vlsiaal. coordinators made 
known the observed difficulties encountered by the schools In 
using the televised films. At this meeting^ discussion brought 
forth the opinion of the ^0 school audio visual coordinators 
as to the preferred pattern of film repetition. 

PHASE II 

The findings of Phase I provided Information by which more 
Intensive efforts could be made In Phase II. VThereas In Phase I 
65 titles were televised, in Phase II only titles were televised. 
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In Phasj I, the curriculum areas of science, social studies, 
mathematics, art, music, and language arts of all grade levels 
were televised plus teacher training films. In Phase II, only 
7th year social studies, mathematics, earth science^ €UJd career 
guidance films were televised. The numher of film titles and 
subject areas were reduced in order to increase the number of 
repetitions of the films. The pattern Involved repeating the 
televising of a film nine times during a period of three altema 
tive days . The first day a film was repeated three consecutive 
times in the morning. Two days later, the same film was 
repeated three consecutive times during the afternoon. Two 
days later, the same film was repeated three consecutive times, 
st. 'addling the noon hour. 

The questionnaire and log sheets were the same as in Phase 
I. The television time schedule of the films was distributed 
to the audio-visual coordinators on April 10, two school weeks 
before Phase II was to begin. Phase II was televised from 
April 29 to May 2^. On May l*^, a meeting was held at the BAVI, 
and 68 school atidio-visual coordinators were able to attend. 

This meeting was purposely held during the middle of the opera- 
tion of Phase II so that a concurrent appraisal of the effective 
ness of transmission and repetition patterns could be attempted. 
All questionnaires were returned to BAVI by June 1st, and a 
computation of the data was made. 
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FIHDIHGS 

Of the 200 teachers reporting in Phase I and the UOO 
teachers reporting in Phase II, indicted acceptance and 
28 jt non-acceptance of this method of film distribution • Saioples 
of these reports are as follows: ^ 

1. FAVORABLE 

a* The room does not have to he darkened* 

h. No loss of time in setting up and taking 
down projector and screen. 

c. Rig^t film at the right time. 

d. No breakdown of film or projector. 

e. No projectionist needed. 

#. Film could be previewed at convenience of 
teacher. 

2. UNFAVORABUS 

a. Lack of room for television viewing, resulti^sg 
from too few television receivers in the schools. 

b. Too much loss of time from moving to and frm 
television room. 

c. Film transmission did not always correspond 
with bell schedules. 

d. Television recaption poor. 

e. Pictures only in black and white. 

Ifost interesting was the fact that of the teachers using 
televised films, 90 f> had not prev^., seen these films. 

The pattern used during Phase II appeared to be the most 
acceptable and seemed to allow a greater tkxmiber ot teachers of 
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the sane grade and currleulun area to use the flln in their 
classes . 

In regard to the financial aspects of televised film 
distribution, it vas found that the cost of transmitting a ten 
minute, black and white educational film was $60.00.* 

It must be considered that in the patterns of repetition 
found to be most effective, a film is repeated three times per 
day for three alternative days. This means that every film 
televised would have to be repeated nine times. Thus, the 
total cost of televising one ten minute film would be $5^0.00. 

A full time professional person would be needed to coordinate 
such film distribution. Such a person would have to work with 
curriculum and audio-visual specialists to plan and supervise 
the film- program for the school year. This person's planning 
would most likely be always a term ahead in scheduling the films 
for televising. If this person were paid $11,500 per year, then 
the cost per ten minute film Would be Increased by $2.00 per 
film. Cost of catalogs and other conmunlcatlonal printed 
materials would amount to $0.10 per film. Hence, the total cost 
for televising one ten minute black and white film would be: 



minute or $50.00 for a 
TO i^nute fi^. Average cost per rental for a ten minute 

lio^'oo ®d«cational film with television release is 
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St^at/loxi Cost/ $450.00 ( 9 repeats) 

Film rental cost 90.00 

Salary for coordinator 2.00 

Printed materials .10 



TOTAL COST $542.10 

To compare the above cost with standard distribution of 
motion picture film, certain assumptions should be made. 
Firstly, It must be assumed that all schools would have televi- 
sion receivers In each room. Secondly, If film Is to be made 
available to all teachers at one given time, then multiple 
prints are needed. Each Junior High School would need a print 
of a given film If the same simultaneous distribution of the 
film Is to occur as In the case with televised film distribu- 
tion. Hence, to make a fair comparison. It must be assumed 
that all 136 Junior High Schools have a print of the ^^Iven 
film. Also, since the cost of television receivers Is not 
Included in the above estimation, the cost of motion picture 
projectors must also be discounted. 



Depreciation cost (5 year base) $1360. 

BAVI-shlpplng, storage handling costs 

at $2.75 per film 374 

Salaries of AV coordinators at I36 

schools for nine showings of the 

film at $8.00 per hour . 1088 



Total cost for showing one black and white 
ten minute film slmulteuieously (9 showings 
In each Junior high) $2822. 
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Comparison of TV distribution of one ten minute black and 
white film to standard distribution of one film where simultaneous 
accessibility of the film is desired: 

^ $542.10 Standard . . $2822.60 

In the case of the I36 Junior high schools of New York City, 
simultaneous accessibility of one motion picture film can be 

achieved for I/5 of the cost of standard distribution and projec- 
tion by utilizing television. * 

RECOMMEMDATIONS 

It would seem from the findings of this project that the 
cost of television transmission of film is not prohibitive and 
teachers seem to prefer receiving and using films distributed 
by television. 

Even though the best method of using film is still by class- 
room projector method, it would not be essential that all films 
be shown in this manner. If those films which require high 
duplication of prints because of seasonal requests and similar 
unit planning are shown over television, then less duplication 
is needed and more titles may be purchased. 

For the school districts of the State, the TV distribution 
of film would be a valuable supplement by which more diversified 
film collections could be obtained. Those large city districts, 
councils and which are contemplating their own 
TV facilities, ml^t well profit from esqperlmentliig with 
supplemental TV film distribution. Those school districts with 
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closed circuit facilities should explore using TV for film 
distribution. In the future, those school districts obtaining 
multi-channel low power TV facilities might well consider using 
one channel exciLuslvely for film distribution. 

It would also seem that a more detailed study of distribu- 
ting motion picture film via television is indicated. This 
would help to clarify further the pros and cons of this study. 
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summary OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 

IN 

NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEMINAR 

January 17, 19^5 

Lee Campion, Director of the Division of Educational 
Communications emd Chairman of the Seminar, called the seminar 
to order at 900 A. M. by welcoming the participants and then 
Introducing Associate Commissioner, Flick. Dr. Flick's 

remarks emphasized that the full potential of motion pictures 
as an Instructional tool has never been fully In this State. 
Dr. Flick called the groups attention to the publication. 
Motion Pictures and Radio, Report of the Regent's Inquiry, 
by Elizabeth Lalne, the Mcgraw-Hlll Book Company, Inc., 

New York and London, 1938, l6^ pp. and suggested that the 
group read this report to refresh their memory on the role 
of the Department In the past. Dr. Flick stressed that In one 
aspect of the report the Department's role Is the same, that 
the State facilitates rather than establishes structures for 
educational services. In this respect, the Education 
Department could create a climate for local responsibility 
to grow In a given educational fimctlon. Dr. Flick expressed 
his hopes that many of the established educational media 
would have their potential strengths revitalized. In closing. 
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Dr • Flick Indicated that local support would be required for 
those projects proposed for the field of educational com- 
muniCfcTkions . ^ 

I«e Campion, put before the seminar its problem in 
relation to the overall objectives of the Division and the 
Departisent • He stressed the need for curriculum, research, 
and educational communications to work closely together since 
so much of the new media is overlapping into curriculum and 
research* Mr. Campion cited examples of such clos*^ cooperation 
already operative in the Department. He expressed his hope for' 
the development of Regional Educational Communications Centers 
modeled somewhsit on those described in the Brickell Report of 
the Depeo:'tment • He mentioned the proposal being prepared by 
Twyford and Tanzman to be presented to the United States Office 
of Education in which the feasibility and operational aspects 
of such centers might be tested. Mr. Campion stressed the 
importance of film as part of the multi -media approach to 
education and that the seminar should keep this in mind in 
exploring x>ossibilities for a State plan for educational 
motion picture film. In conclusion, Mr. Campion informed the 
group that the Division had no fixed commitments to any one 
plan, and that the purpose of the seminar was to gather Ideas 
from the participants on feasible plans. 

Mr. Rees, Associate in Educational Communications of the 
Department, informed the seminar of the Division* s intent to 
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develop a proposal for educational inotlon picture distribution. 
Mr. Rees explained that the findings of a pilot study Involving 
one hundred forty-eight teachers In seventeen school districts 
seemed to Indicate that the major deterrent which teachers find 
discourages them from Incorporating motion picture film Into 
their lesson plans Is that they cannot depend on the film 
arriving In time for It to be effectively used. Mr. Rees 
further explained that to him these findings suggest that at 
present. In this state there are not enough films available to 
teachers or. If this Is not the case, then a great many of the 
present practices of film distribution are Inefficient. Mr. Rees 
stated that the findings of the pilot study Indicate that 
a state survey should yield significant evidence to Justify 
the Education Department's studying the problem and making 
recommendations for alleviating conditions. The Division will 
therefore conduct two surveys. One will attempt to discover 
or verify conditions that discourage a teacher's use of motion 
picture film. The other will tabulate the existing exi>endltures 
of schools of the state In projectors, screens, mobile projector 
stands, rental of film, from agencies Inside and outside the 
state, purchases of film, and present cnmershlp of film. 

Analysis of the survey results should make possible an appraisal 
of the extent to which motion pictures are a peurt of Instruction 
In New York State. These surveys should yield Information with 
which the Department could formulate plans to bring Into 
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exlstence a climate Tor expediting the use of motion pictures 
by the teachers of this state. 

Before discussing the possibilities of a State Plan for 
Motion Pictures, Mr. Rees presented the semlnEur with a list of 
possible activities for the Division to undertake. Each activity 
was commented on by members of the seminar In relation to their 
own operations. The Division wished to learn the extent to 
which such activities would affect the field. 

1. FIACING MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS ON STATE CONTRACT 

The seminar felt that this should be looked Into more 
closely since It might affect established relationships 
between vendor and school district. It appeared that a state 
contract would have to produce considerable savings before a 
school district would consider buying under state contract. 

It might also decrease a school district's flexibility In 
purchase choice. Dr. Bernard, Bureau of A-V Instruction, New 
York City, suggested that the development of minimum safety 
.specifications for equipment would be a most useful service. 

It was decided that a more detailed picture of state contracted 
Items was needed before any decision could be made. The Division 
will negotiate with the State's Bureau of Standards and Purchases 
for this purpose. 
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2. STATE COWmkCT FOR MOTION PICTURE PURCHASE 

Such a system for buying motion picture film it was felt, 
would depend on a system for determining the extent of intended 
film purchases by the school districts. Bulk buying could be 
done either by title or by footage. Dr. Firman, Chief, Bureau 
of School Finance Research, informed the seminar that Virginia 
buys its school buses this way and experiences considerable 
savings. Carson Graves pointed out that there might be a 
danger in such bulk buying because the large film companies 
would probably undersell the smaller film producer and might 
Jeopardize a small school district's selection of film. In 
any event, it was felt, that any state plan for motion pictures 
should include a state contract for motion picture film buying. 

3. AMEND ARTICLE UO, SECTION 1958, PARAGRAPH 4d, EDUCATION LAW 

This item is of Interest to cooperative board personnel. 
This section of the law describes the materials such boards can 
purchase. Motion pictures cannot be purchased under the present 
interpretation of this section of the law unless they are part 
of an approved course; hence motion pictures are difficult for 
cooperative boards of education to buy for the major subject 
areas. The Commissioner can change this part of the law to 
allow cooperative boards to buy film for all subject areas. 

The seminar seemed to be in agreement to pursue this objective. 
Paul Williams suggested that the Division strive to allow 
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cooperative boards to purchase items under Title III. The 
Division will look into this also. 

h, ATTEMPT TO HAVE THE COMMISSIONER GIVE EMPHASIS TO PIIM 
IN SPEECHES 

The seminar seemed to think this would he a worthwhile 
endeavor since the Commissioner has mentioned the Department's 
efforts in television in various speeches. Dr. Flick suggested 
that we should expand the efforts to Associate and Assistant 
Commissioners • It was pointed out to the seminar that this 
is a difficult thing to have accomplished since high level 
spokesmen of the Department tend not to emphasize details in 
their speeches due to the nature and complexity of their 
responsihilitles . 

5. ESTABLISH A PIIM EVALUATION SERVICE 

The seminar was somewhat divided on this proposal. Mainly, 
it was a question of specialist evaluation or student learning 
evaluation. The size and expense of the evaluation service 
was discussed. It was suggested by Dr. Firman that possibly 
the use of the word "evaluation" was a misnomer and that 
"review service" might be a more accurate description of this 
activity. The seminar seemed to agree that a review service 
would save duplication and that such a service could be 
incorporated into a state plan for motion pictures. Paul Williams 
explained that the Division was proposing a plan for film 
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evaluation to the Title III Section of the Department In 
February. 

6. ESTABLISH STAHDARDS 

Projectors to students ratios, screens, film, etc. The 
seminar felt that the Division should proceed to establish 
minimum standards for the equipping of schools with such 
Items. Such standards would allow AT personnel to approach 
hoards of education for needed equipment with the hacking 
and prestige of the Education Department. Paul Reed, Rochester 
Schools, suggested that these standards he made quite high 
as to Insure that even well equipped districts would not he 
deterred to seek further lmpr<yvements . The Division will 
begin to Investigate the matter of minimum standards. 

7. INVESTIGATE THE HlACTICABILITr OP FILM DI8TOIBUTI0N VIA 
TELEVISION 

The Division In cooperation with the Bureau of Audio 
Visual Instruction of New York City will Investigate the 
practicability of using television to distribute motion 
pictures to the schools of New York City. Dr. Bernard 
commented. In his explanation of the project, that his Bureau 
was Interested In the effect such film distribution would 
have on film usage by New York City teachers. He suspected 
that It would Increase the demand for film. New York City 
I adong with the Department Is anxious to learn what patterns 
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of repetition would give maxiarum viewing of films so 
distributed, it is also hoped that more titles could be 
obtained rather than increasing the duplication of titles. 

Leonard Ambos commented that the Mineola Schools now use 
a closed circuit television film distribution system for 
heavily used titles and that the teachers seemed to like it. 
Charles Lumlnati reported that Great Neck has used a similar 
system and that the teachers did not like it. 

8. DISSEMIMTB INFORMATION AND PLANS FOR THE USE OF FlIHl IN 
LAR® CLASS MULTI -MEDIA OPERATIONS AS WELL AS IN SELF 
INSTRUCTIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

Lee Campion explained this possible area for Division 
activity. He asked the seminar to comment on the advisability 
of the Division gathering information on large group instructional 
areas, school design, equipment, and teaching techniques, in 
order to be ready to aid those schools contemplating changes 
in patterns of instruction. The seminar participants commented 
that several institutions of the state are already active in 
multi -media approaches to education. Dr. Sherman Swartout 
cited Broome County Tech as an excellent example of such 
innovation. Dr. Swartout also described some of the activity 
of State University in this area. Mr. Seymour B. Abeles of Buffalo 
informed the seminar that the City of Buffalo has hired a full 
‘’time specialist to advise the superintendent on such innovations* 
It was commented further by Mr. Campion that the Division would 
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woork closely with the Division of Buildings and Gi’ounds of 
the Department in this area. The seminar seemed to agree that 
Division activity in this area would produce information useful 
to the field. 

Discussion of the above mentioned topics was limited 
because each topic in Itself could be a day*s seminsir. The 
Division^ however, was anxious to begin discussion on these 
matters so that it would gain some idea as to what a 
representation of the field thought about the Division's 
emphasizing such activities. 

STATE FILM PLAN 

The seminar now proceeded to discuss a state film plan 
for educational film distribution. Mr. Rees acquainted the 
seminar with the various considerations cmy state plan would 
have to meet for the best chances, to his thinking, of being 
accepted by the field, the Department, and the Leglslatinre • 

Mr. Rees Intended to describe eleven possible plans by which 
the State Education Department or other institutions of this 
state could aid in film distribution. In presenting each 
plan, the advantages and disadvantages were to be described 
and the possibility of the plan's acceptance were to be 
considered. However, the seminar felt, since the Division 
had considered the plan that it thought would have the best 
chance of acceptance, that Mr. Rees should proceed to describe 
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the Division's favored plan. The purpose of presenting the 
eleven possible other plans was to citify the reasoning 
behind the Division's favored plan. Objections or alternate 
plans presented by the members could possibly be explained 
in light of all the plans considered by the Division. 

Mr. Rees informed the seminar that as an arbltrcury 
criterion, a state film distributional plan should be able 
to deliver requested film to a teacher within two weeks or 
to notify the teacher of an alternate date within three days. 
Paul Reed objected to arbitrary criteria. It was pointed out 
that it was the Division's plan to develop a film program to 
be placed before Department budget hearings in June. It was 
also pointed out that the Division Intended to develop a 
plan that would give Impetus to localities so that it would 
be possible for them to develop plans to meet their own local 
needs. If the seminar accepted the basic idea, criteria and 
standards could be worked out to complete the study by June 
of this year. Mr. Rees pointed out that there are seventy- 
five cooperative boards of education in the state. These 
cooperative boards have a sufficiently large school population 
base and yet are near enough to the member schools for quick 
delivery of film. All school districts of the state may make 
contracts with cooperative boards. The exception is in one 
county and a half of another county where no cooperative 
beards are as yet in existence. Leonard Ambos, Mlneola Schools, 
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sald that it is difficult for some Independent school districts 
to make contracts with cooperative boards. Mr. Rees pointed 
out that cooperative hoards are an established administrative 
unit and that It would be easier to give direct aid to them 
for a specific purpose while It would be practically Impossible 
for such aid to go to a school district. Hence, the tentative 
proposal given by Mr. Rees was that money on a decreasing matching 
basis should be given to cooperative boatrds over a six year 
period. This would allow cooperative boards to build either 
upon existing film collections or to initiate such collections. 
School districts within cooperative boards would, by arreuigements 
among themselves and cooperative boards, devise distributional 
procedures that would best suit their needs. This would be 
called Phase I of the plan. Mr. Rees pointed out that such 
a program would create a base for Phase II of the plan. 

Phase II would consist of the Education Department purchasing 
services from the public school film libraries of the major 
cities of the state. The state would be divided Into eight 
reglcmal zones with somewhat equal school populations. A 
region would, therefore, consist of a number of cooperative 
boards with a film exchange located in a major city of the region. 
The cooperative boards would form a board of trustees that would 
advise the film exchange as to purchases and distributional 
arrangements for the region. Mr. Rees expressed his belief 
that the local school district would keep their most frequently 
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used films while the less frequently used films would be 
deposited in cooperative or regionsQ. centers. Phase II of 
the plan would allow the cooperative boards to place on 
deposit In the regional exchange centers theJr less frequently 
used films. This pyramidal arrangement should give the 
most efficient use of films for a given region. It would^ 
therefore, be the purpose of Phase II to give to a region 
an administrative focal point and em experienced coordinating 
operational unit so that film collections could be placed 
nearest the teacher according to usability. The less frequently 
a film Is used the further It Is away from the teacher, but at 
the same time, it Is available to more teachers. 

Mr. Rees explained that the function of New York City’s 
participation In Phase II would be not as a regional exchange, 
but as an evaluation and preview resource. It would be 
desirable to capitalize on the large concentration of students 
and teachers In New York City as a sample for the evaluation 
and preview of films. This function would be Invalimble to 
the creating of a state film catalog which, Mr. Rees explained, 
would be an aspect of Phase III. The combined evaluation 
preview activities of New York City and the Education Department 
would probably give New York State one of the most comprehensive 
film catalogs In the nation. 

Phase II was objected to by the seminar on several grounds. 
School districts that have large film collections might be 
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reluctant to part with films. How would you equate a school 
district with a large film collection with that of a school 
district with a small film collection? Cooperative boards 
have enough to do in servicing their own districts without 
sending film to other cooperative boards. Who would dictate 
the terms of a contract between a city district and a 
cooperative board? Only twenty of the seventy-five cooperative 
boards now have audio visual personnel on their staffs. The 
seminar indicated that a number of field meetings would have 
to be held to ascertain the feasibility of Phase II of the 
plan. 

Phase III of the plan was explained by Mr. Rees to 
consist of a master film catalog published by the Department 
which woiad list all the films owned by the schools of the state. 
Each teacher of the state would receive such a catalog and the 
teacher would request films from it whether the school district, 
cooperative board or regional exchange center of the eorea had 
the film or not. Hence, Phase III would bring into being a 
teletype system whereby films could be exchanged between the 
eight regional zones. Albany would be the central exchange 
for the regions and would have a film collection that would 
consist of a print of every film owned by the schools of the 
state. The Albany film collection would serve as a reference 
center for supervisors and curriculum specialists. The regional 
exchange centers would report at specified intervals as to the 
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frequency of use, ellminution and intended purchase of film. 
Albany would then have an accurate appraisal as to the purchase 
of films in the state and with such information it might be 
possible to contract with film producers for quantity purchases 
of film. Another aspect of Phase III mentioned by Mr. Rees 
was the possibility that television could be used to alleviate 
mass demands for certain films in those courses following the 
Regent *8 syllabuses. If a state television network came into 
being, then the experiences of the regional film exchanges and 
the frequency of film usage records could be combined to 
capture state television network time for the distribution 
of frequently used films. 

Discussion following the presentation of the plan seemed 
to indicate that there should be conferences in the field on 
the problems involved in establishing a state film plan. 

Mr. Rees emphasized that an initial success with Phase I 

would lay the groundwork for future phases. 

Mr. Campion thanked the seminar participants for their 

contributions and adJo\irned the seminar at 5:^0 P. M. 



